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The Government and the Steel Strike 


To outside observers there appears to be an im- 
mense disproportion between the huge cost of the 
steel strike and the relatively minor issues at 
stake. To the participants, of course, the issues 
are not minor, but one suspects that they have 
been grossly inflated in both camps by ideology 
and by the dynamics of a power struggle. (Per- 
haps one role of Christian criticism in the condi- 
tions of complex modern mass-organized society 
is to try to de-ideologize these battles.) 


Not only the Steelworkers Union but also the 
labor movement in general has seen this as a basic 
fight to maintain their gains—and, as they might 
not put it themselves, their power position. Be- 
cause it must arouse its own broad public (the 
membership) and also because its history has given 
it the habit, labor tends to interpret these strug- 
gles in sweeping, dramatic, polemical terms (of 
“justice” and “basic human rights”) that were 
more clearly applicable in the thirties than in 
strikes of the fifties. 


The labor movement is rather on the defensive 
now after the revelations of the McClellan com- 
mittee hearings and the passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. This has added to the passionate iden- 
tification of all labor with the Steelworkers Union 
in its unwillingness to yield on this fight. More- 
over, the fact that the central issue is work rules, 
in that the companies want to recover prerogatives 
that the unions now regard as their own, has 
tended to unite and arouse the ordinary union 
membership as a straight dollars-and-cents issue 
probably could not have done. 


The companies are seen as trying to take away 
powers that are important not only at the top 
level but also in the local work situation. In ad- 
dition to the hangover of the ideological binges 
of the past and the defensiveness of labor today, 
there is also the pressure of the inner working 
of the unions which makes at least an apparent 
victory almost a necessity for the leadership. Out 
of these elements came the union’s intransigence. 

But if one says “a plague on both your houses,” 
one may add: “but a little more on management's 
house.” Apparently the big steel management, led 
by Roger Blough and fired by a return of the 
older vehemence against the union, felt that this 
was the year, with the unions in trouble, that they 
could beat back union power. What struggles went 
on within the steel company alliance we can only 
guess from the separate peace made by two of 
the smaller powers; no doubt the dynamic of the 
fight works toward intransigence, extremism and 
the need for face-saving in their camp, too. 

The companies’ unwillingness or inability to 
give convincing examples of “‘featherbedding” when 
fact-finder George Taylor asked them to do so 
indicates that the work patterns in question may 
not be clearly absurd but rather debatable, with 
a plausible case on either side. The real question, 
then, becomes: who decides? 

In the steel strike we have seen the unfortunate 
side of the modern giant organizations. By their 
nature they tend to promote the self-interest of 
their constituencies to the fullest and without com- 
promise. They tend to get locked in wrestling 
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matches that neither party wants and that do great 
damage to the country. 

The Government must be far more than um- 
pire, for this is no private fight. The public has 
no organization as attentive to its interest and 
its good as are the giants to their respective con- 
stituencies—unless the Government plays this role. 
It is difficult for Government to intervene with- 
out intervening—in effect—on one party’s side: the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s injunction and cooling-off pe- 
riod, by removing the pressure on management 
at a crucial time, may be a help to management. 
But whatever changes in the law are needed, it 
is clear that we need a firmer conviction and more 
decisive representation of the public’s interest by 
the national leadership. W. L. M. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF PUBLICITY 
_ ARE PUBLISHING in this issue an ar- 


ticle about the moral fiasco of the quiz pro- 
grams that refers frequently to one individual, 
Charles Van Doren. We believe it illumines the 
moral and cultural problems of which his experi- 
ence has been symptomatic, but we hope that the 
tendency to hound him as an individual will soon 
end. 

Even if there had been a deliberate effort to 
punish him for what he has done, no such in- 
tended punishment could have exceeded the one 
that has actually come to him. The fantastic pub- 
licity, which means that he will not be able to 
show his face anywhere in America without being 
recognized, is the chief punishment—and also the 
fact that he has been the subject of so many ser- 
mons in pulpits and journals. 

We confess that we are seriously baffled over 
what should be done on the issue of perjury. How 
was it possible for a hundred citizens of good 
standing suddenly to become perjurers? What kind 
of pressure was brought to bear on them by those 
responsible for the programs? To drop the whole 
matter now, as is often suggested, would threaten 
the process of law at an essential point, and yet to 
press it in the case of people who have already 
suffered disproportionate punishment would be 
painful to the whole community. Perhaps the 
community should go through with it for the sake 
of its own discipline; but in the case of the con- 
testants, in contrast to those who tempted them 
and set a kind of trap for them, could the penal- 
ties be nominal? 





We believe that Mr. Van Doren has learned 
much from this experience, which he should have 
known before, and that he has been deepened by 
it. We hope that, after time has elapsed during 
which he and other participants may fall into the 
background, he will have a chance for a new start 
in his chosen field without being shadowed by this 
part of the record. J.C. B. 


THE RUMPUS ABOUT HIGHLANDER 


ITTER-END SEGREGATIONISTS, as their 

legal case collapses and their moral isolation 
increases, sporadically lash out in frustrased fury. 
One target of their rage has been the Highlander 
Folk School of Monteagle, ‘Tennessee. 

Since 1932 Highlander has trained labor and 
farm leaders. In recent years it has turned in- 
creasingly to the education of community leaders 
and to race relations. United Nations workshops, 
conferences of Jewish and Christian groups and 
programs on techniques of peaceful racial integra- 
tion take place at the school. Extension work 
reaches out to literacy programs in other states. 

Leaders in recent meetings at Highlander in- 
clude Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Martin Luther King, 
and Harry Golden. Participants have come from 
many nations, some sponsored by their govern- 
ments or by the United States Department of State. 

Soon after the Supreme Court decision outlaw- 
ing compulsory segregation in public schools, a 
series of assaults on Highlander began. 

Assault + I came when Senator Eastland of the 
Internal Security Committee ordered Myles Hor- 
ton, director of Highlander, ejected from a hear- 
ing in New Orleans in 1954. 

Newspapermen present, in a straw vote for “‘the 
greatest threat to American ideals,” voted mainly 
for Eastland, his prize witness and the subcommit- 
tee counsel, giving no votes at all to Horton. 

Assault + 2 was the revocation, by the Internal 
Revenue Service in 1957, of Highlander’s status as 
an educational organization that could receive 
funds from tax-exempt foundations. Governor Grif- 
fin of Georgia and Senator Eastland cheered the 
action; prominent educators protested it. The edu- 
cational significance of the school had been recog- 
nized often by invitations to staff members to speak 
in famous universities from coast to coast. After 
several months the school’s status was restored. 

Assault # 3 was a charge in 1957 by the Georgia 
Education Commission, headed by Governor Grif- 
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fin, that Highlander ran a “Communist-training 
school.” The attack was answered by bold endorse- 
ments of the school from Reinhold Niebuhr, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Msgr. John O’Grady of the National 
Council of Catholic Charities and Lloyd K. Gar- 
rison, former Dean of the University of Wisconsin 
Law School. 

Assault + 4 was an investigation of Highlander 
by a committee of the Tennessee Legislature, as- 
sisted by the Attorney General of Arkansas, who 
apparently did not have enough to do at home. 
The Nashville Tennessean attacked the ‘“witch- 
hunt.” People who attended the sessions were re- 
minded of the Scopes trial. Statements of support 
for the school came from professors at the nearby 
University of the South (Episcopal) and Vander- 
bilt University, and from distinguished citizens of 
Tennessee. The investigation, starting with gran- 
diose aims of uncovering subversive activities, 
ended by proving beyond a doubt that the school 
is interracial. The frustrated committee urged the 
local district attorney to seek revocation of the 
school’s charter on technical grounds. 


The district attorney’s painful efforts led to 
Assault # 5, still in process. On July 31 police 
raided Highlander, looking for liquor, with a 
search warrant later declared invalid by the court. 
They found no liquor at the school, but destroyed 
some property and made some arrests. 


The prosecutor then filed a suit against the 
school, listing a hodge-podge of incredible charges 
supported by equally incredible witnesses. The real 
motive for the whole attack became clear when, 
on Nov. 2, the prosecutor shifted tactics. Despite 
his earlier claim that racial integration was no 
issue, he suddenly charged that an interracial school 
violated Tennessee statutes—although courts have 
ordered desegregation in state universities and 
some public schools and Tennessee’s most distin- 
guished universities admit Negro students. 

The trial judge threw out most of the nine 
charges as completely unsupported or irrelevant to 
the demand for charter revocation. Voting on one 
charge, the all-white jury gave an advisory opin- 
ion that the school had been operated for the “per- 
sonal gain and enrichment” of Myles Horton. Hor- 
ton has given full time to the school since he 
founded it and has obviously drawn his pay from 
the school—like any school president or teacher. 
Those who know his generous and candid spirit 
find the charge absurd. But the trial judge must 
make the legal decision. 

Whatever the outcome, there is no longer any 
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doubt, if there ever was, that the school’s real 
“guilt” has been its interracial education. Some 
day the whole story will belong to the quaint folk- 
ways of an obsolete social order. For the moment, 
however, vicious and stupid persecution is too pain- 
ful to observe in detached amusement. 

RoceR L. SHINN 


CONGRATULATIONS TO COMMONWEAL 


T IS NO SECRET that we have long held The 
Commonweal in high esteem. Therefore, it 

should come as a surprise to no one that we take 
this occasion to congratulate one of the nation’s 
most thoughtful journals and its editors on its 
thirty-fifth anniversary. 

If non-Catholic Americans need reassurance 
about the ability and desire of Roman Catholics 
to enter creatively into the democratic process, they 
can find it here. For The Commonweal, an inde- 
pendent journal edited by laymen, has consistently 
shown by the depth and perception of its editorials 
and articles that there is an intellectual vitality 
within the Roman Catholic community of which 
Catholics can be justly proud. Even a quick peru- 
sal of the thirty-fifth anniversary issue (Oct. 30), 
which contains representative material published 
in the last ten years on a variety of subjects from 
the late Senator McCarthy to the 1958 birth con- 
trol controversy in New York City, will establish 
this fact. 

To our congratulations we add our hope that 
The Commonweal will grow in influence within 
the Church and the nation, for there is need that 
it be so. 

W. H. C. 





In Our Next Issue 


J. B. DUROSELLE writes about France un- 
der the leadership of de Gaulle. 

“It is still too early to know as a whole the 
design that de Gaulle is disclosing little by 
little. But the new fact is that he has a work- 
ing plan in place of the old day-to-day policy 
that France had known ever since the death 
of Briand in 1932.” 

. * * 
And from Réforme, France’s outstanding Pro- 
testant newspaper, we reprint a discussion of 
the worker-priest movement and its recent 
curtailment. 

















The Long Haul of Coexistence 


HE HISTORICAL situation in which our na- 

tion has been called to great responsibility 
presents us with so many perils and with such con- 
stantly growing problems that the imagination 
boggles at grasping its immensity. Let us define 
some dimensions of this situation. 

First there is the fact of an uneasy peace through 
a nuclear stalemate. We are relieved that both 
sides now freely admit not only that they do not 
intend to initiate the nuclear holocaust, but also 
that they do not really believe that the adversary 
would choose to begin the conflict. There is a cer- 
tain reassurance in this, and perhaps we will in 
time be ready to regard this peace through a bal- 
ance of terror more appreciatively than we are 
now inclined to do. For the fact is that except for 
this nuclear dimension the two power blocs might 
now be at war. This is the one positive element 
in this unprecedented situation. 

We cannot be completely at ease, however, be- 
cause a relative balance must be maintained to 
prevent one side, because it regards the adversary as 
too weak to risk a conflict, from pushing the other 
side too far in the cold war maneuvers. Some ex- 
perts believe that our inferiority in missiles in the 
next few years contains the danger of tempting 
the Russians to make inordinate demands on us. 
Mr. Kennan may be right also in asserting that 
our inferiority in conventional weapons is dan- 
gerous because it prevents an accord for the out- 
lawing of nuclear weapons. Such an agreement 
would leave us very weak. 

The second dimension that confronts us is that 
there is little prospect of easing tensions by ad 
hoc agreements on such problems as the unifica- 
tion of Germany. All the conferences of past years 
have not persuaded either side to budge from its 
position, for each fears that a united Germany 
would become the ally or tool of the other side. 
This stubbornness on both sides is due to the fact 
that basic securities are involved in the process 
of easing tensions. 

No one has even mentioned the unification of 
divided Korea. The aggressive expansionism of 
China in Asia, recently manifest in Laos, India 
and Tibet, is a further complication. Russia may 
have a restraining hand on China, but one may 
well doubt how far the Russian authority reaches 
with her bumptious ally. Khrushchev’s warning 


Dr. Niebuhr is Co-chairman of the Editorial Board. 
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about the use of force in his visit to China seemed 
to echo the late Mr. Dulles’ doctrine, but we can 
only guess about the sincerity of the advice and 
its effect on the Chinese. 

A third dimension arises from the fact of the 
prestige that Russia has achieved as a technically 
competent power, dwarfing our own prestige as the 
most proficient technical nation and casting doubts 
in the minds of Asia and Africa that our boasted 
democracy is the only prerequisite to technical 
competence. Unfortunately the humane and spir- 
itual advantages of an open society seem to have 
become irrelevant in the immediate debates. 

We may regard this development, which makes 
the whole humanistic tradition of Western democ- 
racy irrelevant to the present struggle at least in 
its immediate dimension, with sharp regret and 
a sense of tragedy. But it must be recorded as one 
of the obvious aspects of our tragic situation. No 
European nation would willingly sacrifice the vir- 
tues of an open society for a Communist dictator- 
ship. But it is not certain whether nations on oth- 
er continents without our traditions would have 
the same preference or could have the inner co 
hesion to make the same choice. 


No Guarantee Against Holocaust 


To all these perils and problems one must add 
that there is no absolute guarantee that we will 
not become involved in a nuclear holocaust, not 
by the design of either side but by miscalculation 
and misadventure. Certainly no generation of man- 
kind has ever faced so critical a situation. 

These problems have been rehearsed so frequent- 
ly that it may seem pointless to reiterate them. But 
it is not pointless to call attention to the fact that 
we are likely to live under these burdens for a 
very long period. This is the fact at which the 
imagination boggles. Perhaps it is better to live 
from day to day. But certainly we ought to be 
wise enough to know that all the problems and 
perils cannot be solved in a decade or two. Who 
can say how long we will live under this cloud 
of uncertainty? 

Those Christian leaders who have measured the 
full dimension of mankind’s collective problem 
have fortunately ceased to speak of “Christian” 
solutions to it. There are no Christian solutions 
if we mean by that purely moral ones. This is 
proved by the fact that the offered Christian so- 
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lutions have always turned out to be the old paci- 
fist solution in its new version—unilateral disar- 
mament. Such a solution leaves out of account the 
responsibility we have to bear for our own com- 
munity and our civilization. 


Moral Ambiguity in the nth Degree 


Furthermore there is no promise that unilateral 
disarmament and the ensuing powerlessness would 
solve the problem of our security. It is a simple 
fact that a nuclear age has raised the moral am- 
biguity of the political order to the nth degree. 
There have never been purely ethical solutions 
for the collective relations of mankind in which 
an equilibrium of power is always the prerequisite 
of justice and justice, rather than sacrificial love, 
is the norm. However, there are valid Christian 
approaches and insights for living in the perils 
and assuming the burdens of a nuclear age. 

We must first realize that history is never a 
closed chapter and be mindful of the openness 
to the future in historical developments. One form 
of this mindfulness and one application of the 
injunction to love our enemies is that we should 
be conscious of the new developments in the ad- 
versary’s history. 

We cannot claim that the great insights of our 
faith are the only resources by which men may 
overcome the polemical prejudices that decades of 
resistance to Stalinist tyranny have induced. All 
the disciplines of history and historical analysis 
are necessary to rid us of the idea that we are sim- 
ply dealing with a new form of czarist despotism. 
Indeed, every resource of our culture, including 
good journalism, an adequate political analysis of 
past and present facts, and religious imagination, 
is required to assess the true facts about our ad- 
versary. 

We are dealing with a new faith of secular re- 
ligion and a new dynamic civilization that differs 
markedly from the odious Nazi tyranny. While it 
is not a democratic civilization, it is a dynamic 
rather than static system of authoritarian rule. It 
has a remarkable élan and self-confidence. 

Khrushchev is in some respects like Stalin. He 
controls the whole apparatus of a monopoly of 
power by a single party. He rules not by terror, 
however, but by artfully beguiling and harnessing 
the various vitalities of a growing society. This 
society has indeed a system of monopoly of power 
for a single party, but the efficiency required by 
bureaucrats, technicians and scientists is bound to 
create various centers of power and prestige that 
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cannot be ruled purely by terror. Khrushchev 
seems to owe his present eminence to the fact that 
he saw this more clearly than the other oligarchs 
and acted to eliminate the terror by which Stalin 
ruled. 

We must recognize this fact and not deal with 
the present or the future in terms of the stereo- 
types of the past. We must achieve this insight 
even though we are rightly aggrieved that the 
Communist world still seems to judge our “capi- 
talistic’ culture in terms of stereotypes derived 
from the early terrible days of Western industrial- 
ism. 

Meanwhile we must resist the dangers of a self- 
righteous estimate of our own position. In doing 
this we must recognize that religious faith through 
all the ages has brought forth the two contradic- 
tory fruits: a self-righteous fanaticism that claims 
divine sanction for its causes and the charity that 
is the true product of a humility that recognizes 
the fragmentary character of our virtues when 
considered ultimately. We need a politically rele- 
vant exposition of the biblical affirmation that 
“In God’s sight no man living is justified.” 

Practically, this means that we should not pre- 
tend that democracy as it has developed in West- 
ern civilization is, while a great boon, the final 
form and norm of all community. We might also 
remember that many of our allies in the free 
world, so-called, are not democratic. Pakistan, for 
instance, has established great gains in honesty and 
in land reform under a dictatorship. The Govern- 
ment of Formosa, which we count as a resource 
of the ‘‘free world,” is from the testimony of many 
native Formosans a police state. (Which reminds 
us that both moral and political considerations 
demand a review of our whole policy toward China. 
Our intransigence on that point is not shared by 
our European allies and reveals qualities of an in- 
flexibility, derived from self-righteousness, that we 
are wont to attribute to the foe alone.) 


Good and Evil Mixed to the End 


Finally, the contributions we can make as re- 
ligious communities to this imperiled generation 
are religious rather than moral. They consist in 
transcending the collective vicissitudes of our age 
in the way that our faith has taught us to tran- 
scend our individual vicissitudes. We know that 
there are hazards of life and death, that there are 
patches of meaninglessness in human existence, but 
also that faith does not solve these problems by 
trying to give them some premature and simple 








meaning. We simply believe, in the words of the 
late Middleton Murray, that “There is a mean- 
ing beyond all our conceivable meanings, purposes 
and ends, that the whole drama of life is under 
an ultimate sovereignty, the final purposes of which 
are beyond our comprehension.” 

In the Old Testament both the Book of Job 
and the Second Isaiah insist on the mystery of the 
divine beyond all our conceptions of meaning. The 
revelation in Christ in the New Testament, in 
distinction from Old Testament Messianism, as- 
sures us that God is disclosed in the final revela- 
tion of his reconciling mercy toward all recalci- 
trant men: God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself. But the New Testament es- 
chatology significantly does not assure a_ final 
triumph of good over evil or of meaning over 
meaninglessness in history. It anticipates that both 
good and evil will grow until the end of history. 





It is at this point that the “‘anti-Christ” appears. 
Perhaps the most significant and relevant interpre- 
tation of this eschatology for our day would be the 
recognition that the “anti-Christ” is not some par- 
ticular evil force in history, whether Nazism, 
communism, or capitalism (as the Communists be- 
lieve), or monarchism (as the seventeenth century 
Puritans believed), or the Roman Catholic Church 
(as the Reformation believed). These symbols, 
rightly considered, merely indicate that evil and 
good are inextricably intermingled in history. The 
best contemporary symbol of that fact is the de- 
structive and creative possibilities of the nuclear 
climax of technical progress. 

A sense of wonder, gratitude and humility be- 
fore the mystery of God and the mystery and mean- 
ing of human history is a more necessary contri- 
bution to a harassed generation than all simple 
moral panaceas. 


Mr. Van Doren Poses Some Questions 


T IS SMALL WONDER that the testimony 
Charles Van Doren before the House Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight, in which he 
admitted the depth of his involvement in the quiz- 
show fraud, should have stirred the sympathies of 
practically every one who heard or has read it. 
The confession itself is a deeply moving human 
document which it is impossible to read without 
sensing the agony of the spiritual and moral con- 
flict that this man has endured. Commentators 
have waxed eloquent in their attempt to convey 
the drama and poignancy of the situation: they 
have compared the scene to a medieval morality 
play, to a classical tragedy, to that instance most 
fresh in our common mind in which one unfor- 
tunate man stood before his . »mpatriots as a na- 
tional dilemma and a personal disaster, the Hiss 
case. 

Yet one of the striking features of the Van Doren 
case is the incongruity between the high drama of 
this denouement and the low farce in which the 
whole affair had its inception. Here stands a man 
whose life has come crashing down around his 
ears not because he tried to wrest fire from the 
hands of the gods, or because he succumbed to 
the enticements of a great though misguided po- 
litical ideal, or even because of involvement in, 
let us say, a magnificent but illicit amour. Here 
Mr. Turnbull, formerly an editor of Christianity and Society, 


teaches Christian Ethics at the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest in Austin, Texas. 
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is a man whose tragedy began in a setting about 
as far removed as one could imagine from the 
deep and important things of human life—in the 
merciless hot glare of the television floodlights, 
in the phony hilarity, chumminess and sympathy 
that are the stock-in-trade of the television emcee, 
in the ridiculous never-never land whose landscape 
is composed of “isolation booths” (which look like 
execution chambers), buzzers, bells and flashing 
lights. 

Here is a man who was led to seriously embar- 
rass the good name of a distinguished family, to 
make a mockery of the honorable profession of 
scholarship and to open the door for himself into 
what he has called a life of lies—all for what? Fi- 
nally, only in order that, on the pretext of pre- 
senting the public with a kind of “cultural” en- 
tertainment (and, on the side, educating them in 
the treatment of a mysterious but apparently per- 
vasive malady called ‘“‘tired blood’), some already 
rich business men of various kinds might get still 
richer. 

It was unadorned cupidity that conceived the 
whole absurd burlesque of which Mr. Van Doren 
is partly the victim and partly the villain. Rep. 
Derounian of New York, the only member of the 
Subcommittee to launch an attack on Mr. Van 
Doren in the course of the Washington hearing, 
said that “boiled down to the essentials” Mr. Van 
Doren did what he did “for money.” The Repre- 
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sentative seems to have meant that Mr. Van Doren 
was motivated by his own desire for financial gain, 
for money for himself. That is certainly an over- 
simplification and an injustice to the complexity 
of Mr. Van Doren’s dilemma. 


A Mess of Pottage 


But in a larger sense, Mr. Derounian is more 
right than he apparently knew, for it was precise- 
ly “for money” that producers, network execu- 
tives, advertising agents and sponsors created the 
shoddy and debasing world in which Mr. Van 
Doren met his doom. And it is precisely because 
as a people we allow greed for gain to create such 
an intellectual, aesthetic and moral horror as the 
television show that this shocking episode is a 
national humiliation. We have indeed sold our 
birthright for a mess of pottage—and we haven't 
got the pottage. 

Most of the offensiveness of the television quiz 
show is inherent in the nature of the performance 
even if it is technically “honest.” The blatant dis- 
honesty that was involved only aggravates an al- 
ready distasteful picture, and it is a pity that this 
aggravation had to be revealed before the public 
could be aroused about the whole maudlin affair. 

Even now some people, and not just those who 
have some stake in defending the whole fiasco, 
seem to regard the fixed quiz shows as mere harm- 
less foolishness, on the ground that since people 
enjoyed them it does not matter much that their 
enjoyment was based upon a fraud. Evidently the 
only cause for regret is that the revelation of the 
fraud has spoiled our enjoyment of the shows. A 
clergyman suggested to me (partly, I trust, in jest) 
that Mr. Van Doren be given an Emmy award 
for his performance and the whole matter dropped. 

It is argued that the quiz shows were an “enter- 
tainment” and no more fraudulent than, for exam- 
ple, professional wrestling—a comparison that, to 
put it mildly, damns with faint praise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the quiz shows were in many ways even 
baser in their appeal than professional wrestling, 
since they exploited men’s minds as well as their 
bodies. They perverted human values by holding 
before the imagination of both viewer and con- 
testant ever more dizzying sums of money. They 
presented us synthetic human beings passed off as 
authentic ones. 

Even the professional wrestler is apparently al- 
lowed to use more of his imagination in his im- 
provisations on the fundamental theme than the 
quiz show contestants were. A wrestling show is 
staged, like a Western movie, within a commonly 
accepted context of unreality—as is proved by the 
fact that people will go on watching it even though 
they know it is fixed. But the quiz show is pur- 
ported to be “real,” and its appeal rested in part 
upon the fact that it alleged to demonstrate the 
wonders of that faculty which distinguishes man 
from the lesser members of the animal kingdom. 
Its fraudulence thus constitutes an offense against 
the human as such. 
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It is to be remembered, furthermore, that Mr. 
Van Doren’s fraud did not end with his television 
appearances. It was perpetuated in vehement lies 
to the public and to the people’s representatives 
in the persons of the members of the grand jury 
of New York County. These lies can be treated as 
harmless foolishness or easily forgiveable weakness 
only if we are prepared to regard contempt for 
the structures of law itself as a light matter. 


To Wound the Soul of Justice 


William S. White, in commenting on this case, 
has written that perjury is “in a sense, the most 
destructive of all possible crimes,” since ‘the sole 
and final hope for justice . . . lies in the courts 
and those other public bodies embodied to swear 
a witness.” To tell the truth to such bodies is the 
most solemn responsibility of a citizen. ““To com- 
mit murder is to take one life; to commit perjury 
is to wound the soul of justice itself.” 

These are sober words, and they deserve sober 
attention. It is deeply painful to recall that fifteen 
months ago Mr. Van Doren denied publicly and 
with a great show of righteous indignation that 
he had received help of any kind in connection 
with his quiz show appearances. It is even more 
painful to consider the fact that he arrived at the 
conclusion that “truth is the only thing with which 
a man can live” only when it had apparently be- 
come impossible to perpetuate any longer the lies 
that he told to his family and friends, to his em- 
ployers, to a court of law and to the world at large. 
The traditional moral theologian might well ask 
whether in the circumstances the confession is to 
be considered an act of repentance, or merely of 
remorse. 

The offense is no less grave because we sympa- 
thize with the offender as an intelligent, sensitive, 
personable and idealistic man, who persuaded him- 
self to lie partly at least on idealistic grounds. In- 
deed, the offense is if anything more serious be- 
cause Charles Van Doren is evidently such a man. 
It proves that even the “best” of us are no less 
immune to the deceits with which the acquisitive 
instinct entices us than the most contemptible 
petty criminal. It is no bum in the daily lineup 
at police headquarters, but one of these “‘best” 
who has “wounded the soul of justice itself.” That 
fact must be pondered. 

If Mr. Van Doren has learned what he says he 
has learned about good and evil, then he must be 
permitted to live with the implications of what 
he has done and not be tempted further into think- 
ing that the slate has been wiped clean by his ad- 
missions. To pretend that “everything is all right” 
now that he has confessed the error of his ways 
is to treat him not as an adult human being who 
must bear responsibility even for those acts of 
which (let us suppose) he has truly repented and 
for which he is entitled to be forgiven, but as a 
child or less. 

This principle does not answer the question 
whether or not he should be permitted to go on 








working for NBC or Columbia University or any- 
body else, or whether or not charges of perjury 
should be pressed against him, or whether or not 
he should be required to pay the money back to 
somebody in some form. In all of these questions 
other considerations are involved that make easy 
judgments impossible. But whatever happens, he 
is entitled to something better from us than cheap 
and casual absolution, or the last act of this drama 
will be as shabby and as destructive of basic hu- 
man integrity as the first was. 

It is reasonable to argue that since his offense 
was against the public good, his penance should 
take the form of service to the public good. Mr. 
Van Doren seems to have had in the past some 
very bizarre ideas about how the public good might 
be served. Perhaps he has better ones now. 


A Long Way to Go 


The danger does not seem to be that the Amer- 
ican people will make a scapegoat of Charles Van 
Doren, for people seek a scapegoat only when they 
are aware of having committed a grievous sin that 
needs to be expiated. The danger seems rather to 
be the opposite—that because the issues which have 
been laid bare are not generally regarded as 
weighty ones, the whole matter can be forgotten 
and the consciences of both Mr. Van Doren and 
the rest of us quickly and easily assuaged. 

A national psychology founded upon sentimen- 
tality and bolstered by pious “moral values” that 
turn out to have no definable content, can easily 
pass from adulation of Charles Van Doren the 
grown-up quiz kid to adulation of Charles Van 
Doren the poor innocent sufferer—and in both 
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cases it is largely self-adulation that is expressed. 
There is all too much evidence to indicate that it 
is out of this kind of sentimentality that we have 
reacted to the Van Doren confession. By so re- 
acting we do a woeful service both to him and to 
ourselves. 

The man who “knew all the answers” is now 
the symbol of some deep questions. Columnists 
and reporters have commented extensively upon 


_ the flaccidity of our national moral fibre revealed 
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in the goings-on in the quiz shows. No one has 
understood better this debilitating moral weakness 
or demonstrated more forcefully its perverse logic 
and its dismal consequences than Mr. Van Doren 
himself. For this understanding and this demon- 
stration we are deeply in his debt. In showing us 
himself, he has shown us our own selves, and there 
are few more valuable services that a man can 
perform for his fellows than that. 

But our moral flaccidity in tolerating the shows 
themselves will be nothing compared to the flac- 
cidity we will show if, instead of encouraging him 
in his repentance and sharing it with him, we 
make a martyr-hero of a man who has complied 
in the cheapest imaginable kind of human exploi- 
tation of the human spirit and has compounded 
that indiscretion with a crime against the most 
august of human institutions, the court of law. 

Mr. Van Doren said in his testimony that he 
still had “‘a long way to go” to make up for what 
he had done, and he confessed that in the past he 
had “run from himself” instead of following that 
way. The American people also have a long way 
to go. Let us hope that he and we will not seek 
an easy short cut or run from ourselves instead. 
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